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Postal Service Day heralded 
the new U.S. Postal Service in 
a big way. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans visited post 
office open houses across the 
nation; customers toured work- 
room floors, glimpsed the inner 
workings of a post office, and 
purchased about 17 million U.S. 
Postal Service commemorative 
stamps. 

Postmaster General Winton 


Postmaster General Winton M. Blount (left), opens Post 
Service Day ceremonies at Washington, DC, Headquarters 
Barbara Thompson (above right), Louisville. Kentucky's Mish 
AirMail, models new uniform: Carrier Al Guerra’s daughte 
Mandy (below), chats with Clerk Alice Smith at the Selm 








California post office. 


M. Blount had dedicated the 
new postal system and its com- 
memorative stamp in a cere- 


mony before Senators, Con- 
gressmen, Cabinet members, 
and postal executives. The 


event was carried by closed cir- 
cuit television to an audience of 
Headquarters employees gath- 
ered in a nearby auditorium and 
to the five new regional head- 
quarters where field officials and 


major mailers watched. 

The commemorative stamp, 
the first to be issued in all 
United States post offices on the 
same day, sold almost twice as 
many copies as the Apollo 11 
moon landing stamp which re- 
corded 8.7 million first-day sales 
in 1969. 

Virtually all post offices par- 
ticipated in the Postal Service 
Day celebration. There were pa- 


















New York City Postmaster John 
Strachan (upper left) welcomes guests. 
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Baltimore’s Father Time and Miss U.S. 
Postal Service celebrate (lower left). 
Sales soar in Washington, DC ’s Ben 
Franklin Station (center); Mandy Guerra 


rades, proclamations, fancy dec- 
orations and free cachets—en- 
velopes bearing color imprints 
of the old and new postal seals. 

Post offices added local color 
to the celebrations. Different 
branches in Los Angeles, for 
example, provided refreshments, 
rock bands, folk dancers, and 
even a few hula girls. In Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Miss ZIP’s 
modeled a new version of their 





(lower right), studies stamp poster display. 
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uniforms as the Fort Knox army 
band played on the post office 
lawn. In Baltimore it looked 
like New Year’s Day as the Post 
Office Department, represented 
by John Drsta in the garb of 
Father Time, gave way to Miss 
Postal Service Denise Balder- 
son. Selma, California, postal 
employees added a thoughtful 
touch when they distributed 
commemorative stamps free to 




















patients in the local hospital. 

Postmasters and employees 
all over the country hailed the 
celebration as “a tremendous 
success”; customers were inter- 
ested, impressed, and looking 
forward to the better service 
promised by the changeover. It 
was a fine send-off for the 
fledgling United States Postal 
Service. 

We’re in business now! im 





In 1970 Gerald L. Bennett was a 
level five carrier with 13 years of 
service in San Diego, California. He 
had just finished his part-time studies 
for a public administration degree, 
and decided to make the postal serv- 
ice his career. Today at level six, he 
expects a promotion to level eight 
any day now—and a level ten job 
late next year. 

In 1969 Jarrett E. Dorsey, of 
Portland, Oregon, was a level five 
parcel sorter with two years of col- 





lege. Today he is level eight, look 
ing ahead to level ten within a year. 

Two years ago Donald R. 
Graham was a level five carrier in 
Phoenix, Arizona.. Today Graham, 
27, is a level eight budget and cost 
accounting officer, and looks for- 
ward to a level ten position in less 
than a year. 


Amazing success stories? Yes, but 
they are supposed to be that way: 
Mr. Bennett Mr. Graham, and Mr. 
Dorsey are all Post Office Man- 
agement Trainees. It’s a new way 
up for the qualified and capable 
postal employee—a two-year pro- 
gram leading to a job in a medium- 
sized or larger office at level ten. 

The three-year-old program gives 
post offices the opportunity to train 
their own middle-management per- 
sonnel—for the workroom floor and 
administrative offices—through a 
combination of on-job experience 
and formal education. 

A year ago 85 career postal em- 
ployees at 43 post offices across the 
country were participating in the 


management trainee program; in 
1971 Headquarters increased the 
authorized trainee positions to 180. 

“This program is going to grow,” 
says John B. Hexter, Special Pro- 
grams Coordinator at the Employee 
Relations Department in Head - 
quarters. The new postal regions 


authorize the trainee _ positions to 
participating post offices and super- 
vise the selection process; 


masters are 


post - 


responsible _‘for the 


instruction oftheir own trainees. 
How do you become a trainee? 
Competition is tough: five to ten 
career employees apply for every 
position, Mr. Hexter estimates. 
After program announcements go 
up in all post offices next spring, any 
career employee may apply by com- 
pleting the regular form 171 and 
sending it to the Employee Relations 
Department in his postal region. 
Applicants must go through a three- 
step preliminary qualifying process: 
they are rated on education and 
experience (two years of college is 
preferred, but experience may be 
substituted); they take written ex- 
aminations; and ‘they are rated by 
their supervisors for job perform- 
ance and potential. If the applicant 
qualifies, he or she takes a two- 
and-a-half hour test which brings 
together groups of six or eight candi- 
dates for joint discussions of con- 
temporary problems in the presence 
of regional examiners. 
Finally, regions rate the candi dates, 
rank them, and _ send the lists to 
postmasters in participating offices. 


From now on, the program is 
expected to turn out about 90 grad- 
uates a year. 


Postmasters select candidates 
from the list, including employees 
from their own offices or other loca- 
tions. Applicants from smaller offi- 
ces, which do not have available 
level ten positions, are transferred 
to the larger, participating offices. 


The new trainee begins a fast- 
paced, 


two-year program which 
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combines on-the-job training, super- 
visory assignments and formal aca- 
demic work. Trainees begin at a 
level six or eight, depending on ex- 


perience; those who complete the 
program successfully are promised 
a level ten position in their respec- 
tive areas of specialization. No other 
post-office-level training program of- 
fers this opportunity—but no other 
program exacts so much. 

“The thrust of the program,” Mr. 
Hexter said, “is learning through 
experience and work.” For three 
months each trainee undergoes a 
round of training, learning about 
many of the operations of his post 
office by actually doing them. A 
former clerk, for example, may work 
as a maiihandler for a short period, 
then shift to carrying mail and 
finally try a stint in the vehicle serv- 
ice. He then begins nine months in 
various management positions. In- 
cluded are 10 weeks of actual line 
supervision and week-long orienta- 
tion visits to Washington and re- 
gional headquarters. The program’s 
final months are taken up with spe- 

















cialized training in the trainee’s area 
of interest. Besides the on-job learn- 
ing, trainees are required to take 
college-level courses off-the-clock 
and to study at the Postal Service 
Management Institute at Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

Don Graham, management train- 
ee at the Phoenix post office, thinks 
the pace is “just about right.” Mr. 
Graham started work in the Cool- 
idge, Arizona, post office in 1961. 
As one of 13 employees he did a 
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bit of everything—distribution 
clerk, window clerk, city carrier, 
rural carrier. But he wasn’t satisfied. 
He and two other Coolidge post 
office employees resigned, packed 
their bags and headed for Seattle. 
Said Arizona native Graham: “I 
couldn’t stand the damp weather. 
Three weeks later I was back in 
Arizona.” But not in Coolidge. In- 
stead, he was reinstated in the Postal 
Service as a carrier at Phoenix. After 
nine months on a collection route, 
Mr. Graham was assigned to 
Phoenix’s Director of Finance, Alex 
Matchak, who was looking for an 
assistant. Don’s aptitude for num- 
bers was evident and he was detailed 
as accounting clerk, and later made 
PFS-6 accounting technician. 

“It was just the boost I needed,” 
Don said. He had had no college 
training, but his competence, excel- 
lent work history, and high exam 
scores prompted regional and local 
officials to appoint him Phoenix’s 
trainee. 

That was October, 1970. Since 
then, Don has helped Postmaster 


Keith Brown find a temporary loca- 
tion for a contact station, developed 
route sheets for preventive main- 
tenance, worked as an overtime 
control clerk, and aided in the an- 
nual position and compensation re- 
view. Earlier in 1971, during Fi- 
nance Officer Matchak’s illness. Don 
capably took over and prepared the 
Phoenix post office budget. 

“I don’t know what I would do 
without Don,” Mr. Matchak said. 
“At first there was some resistance 





to him because of his limited back- 
ground, but he has a clear mind, 
and he’s young and congenial. He 
has earned almost 100 per cent 
approval by his co-workers.” 

Don will not graduate from the 
management trainee program until 
October, 1972. But, says Finance 
Officer Matchak: “He’s good enough 
to step in and take over my job 
right now.” 

Jarrett E. Dorsey, Jr., Portland’s 
former parcel sorter, has received 
his share of plaudits too. Mr. Dorsey 
has received several postal awards 
and last year was named Portland’s 
Federal Employee of the Year. Says 
Mr. Dorsey: “It’s a fantastic pro- 
gram. The opportunities are virtu- 
ally unlimited.” He hopes to work in 
a public contact or policymaking 
area eventually, but welcomes the 
opportunity to get solid operational 
experience. “Too many middle- 
management people are overly- 
specialized,” he says. “I want to see 
it all.” 

Program Coordinator John Hex- 
ter says that the real test of the pro- 


gram will come in a few years. 
“Then we'll see whether they are 
being placed in key positions where 
management can groom them for 
even higher jobs,” Mr. Hexter said. 
He will admit to some problems. 
For example, he said some trainees 
are not presently being used as 
productively as they might be. 
There have been some pleasant 
surprises. “We saw the program as 
a route to advance qualified younger 
people, but we have been happy to 


find many well-motivated older peo- 
ple with recent education,” Mr. 
Hexter said. About a third of the 
trainees are over 35 and one is 50. 
Some 40 per cent of the trainees 
have come from the supervisory 
ranks. 

Perhaps the most striking of all 
success stories is that of 34-year-old 
Ronald J. Pitts. Three years ago Mr. 
Pitts was a level six personnel assist- 
ant in the Atlanta post office. He 
qualified for the level eight trainee 
position, completed his bachelor’s 
degree in night school in 1970, and 
a few months later became the first 
management trainee to transfer into 
the Management Intern Program, a 
four-year postal apprenticeship for 
college graduates. He will leave the 
intern program several levels higher 
than he would have as a trainee. To- 
day Ron Pitts, PS-12, is officer in 
charge at the Deland, Florida post 
office. Ron Pitts is certainly excep- 
tional, but his success is an example 
of the outstanding career develop- 
ment opportunities afforded by the 
Management Trainee Program. @ 
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Delivering each year over 26.5 bil- 
lion packages, catalogs, magazines, 
samples, phonograph records and 
other bulk mail among more than 
32,000 post offices can be a mess. 

Today, non-preferential mail 
sacks are unloaded, stacked in a 
postal facility, unstacked for sorting, 
sacked, and then again loaded for 
another city. And, when the mail 
gets from city A to city B, there can 
be another ride on the “merry-go- 
round.” 

No wonder too many packages 
are smashed. And, it takes weeks 
instead of days for monthly maga- 
zines to arrive. As a result, postal 
employees sometimes ask: “Why 
don’t we forget it and just handle 
letter mail?” 

What to do? Postal engineers are 
developing the answer in the form 
of a multi-million-dollar Bulk Mail 
System designed to handle vast 
quantities of second-, third- and 
fourth-class mail with speed, accu- 
racy and reasonably careful han- 
dling. 

The Bulk Mail System is an effort 
to win back parcel business and to 
boost all kinds of bulk mail volume. 
The system is designed to keep these 
kinds of mail moving from the time 
they enter the mailstream. 

As on a modern assembly line, 
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the mail will flow from the time it 
is put on unloading conveyors reach- 
ing into the trucks until a belt 
carries it into departing vehicles. No 
longer will clerks be tossing pack- 
ages to sack racks or piling mail for 
future handling. 

The first Bulk Mail Center 
(BMC) is now rising on the Jersey 
side of the Hudson River, across 
from congested Manhattan. When 
the one-story industrial building is 
completed by the fall of 1973, it 
will be able to handle up to 800 
truck trailer loads a day of packages 
and other bulk mail. 

Within four years, New York will 
be one of 21 Bulk Mail Centers 
located in the strategic gateway 
cities about the United States. While 
New York’s will be the largest, all 
BMC’s will be hubs through which 
incoming mail will be sorted to 
carrier stations. 

In addition, 12 auxiliary facilities 
will serve other major city areas 
distant from the BMC’s. Miami's 
auxiliary facility, for example, will 
be 350 miles from the Jacksonville 
BMC, and Phoenix is about 400 
miles from centers in Denver and 
Los Angeles. 








The diversion of bulk mails from 
today’s General Post Offices through- 
out the nation will mean that these 
facilities will be free to concentrate 
on airmail, first-class and time-value 
publications. Employees in existing 
post offices, stations and branches 
will be specializing in priority mails. 

Nearly two-thirds of the 1.4 
million square feet of work space 
in the New York facility will be 
set aside for the foreign mail flowing 
through the Port of New York. This 
is a separate operation with space 
needed to hold mail until a ship is 
sailing to a certain port and room 
for Customs Inspectors to determine 
the right tariff on imported mer- 
chandise. 

The 655,000 square feet set aside 
for the BMC could provide space 
for almost 14 football fields. But, 
there is going to be so much 
machinery in it, there will hardly be 
room for an easy touch football 
game. 

The manpower requirements in 
this facility will be about 1,000 em- 
ployees in the bulk operations for 
two tours and 1,500 employees in- 
volved in the foreign mail activities. 
All this mechanization will mean 
many more jobs in the bulk mail 
facilities for persons with training in 














electricity, electronics, mechanics 
and the other skills which keep a 
modern factory humming. These 
kinds of technical, non-mail proc- 
essing jobs will be higher level posi- 
tions, offering new opportunities to 
career employees who can qualify. 

There is plenty of parking space 
around the building. Plans call for 
parking up to 1,500 cars of em- 
ployees and others having business 
at the facility. Also, there will be 
access to public transportation. And, 
the “staging areas” will be able to 
accommodate up to 850 truck 
trailers. 

Instead of drivers waiting until 
they can maneuver their rigs up to 
one of the 200 docks, in many cases, 
vans will be held until the facility 
can digest its mail. 

The $95 million worth of mecha- 
nization for New York’s Bulk and 
Foreign Mail Facility can be de- 
scribed in miles. Plans call for over 
nine miles of conveyor belts, nine 
parcel sorting machines with a total 
of 1.5 miles of run-outs and five sack 
sorting units with 1.75 miles of 
run-outs. 

The path a piece of mail will fol- 
low through the facility depends 
upon whether it is received loose or 
in sacks and where it’s going. 

To illustrate, a package mailed in 
Atlanta to a family living on Long 
Island arrives at the New York 
BMC in a sack. An unloading con- 
veyor carries the sack from the 
trailer to a shake-out device and 
then moves the package on to one 
of the primary parcel sorters. This 
sorter has some 290 direct run-outs 
and seven run-outs to secondary 
parcel sorters via surge conveyors. 

These surge conveyors can hold 
12,750 cubic feet of mail, retaining 
it until the operator is ready for the 
appropriate secondary  sortation. 
The operator sorts by pushing but- 
tons; computers then direct the 


parcel to the proper destination bin. 
The parcel sorters have a capacity 
to make up to 1,650 separations. 
The BMC ends the routine in which 
a clerk tosses a package to a group 
of hampers or a sack rack. 

It is likely the parcel from Atlanta 
will slide into a container going to 
a specific Long Island delivery sta- 
tion and will be carried by the tow 
conveyer system to a trailer loading 
containers for many of the 168 post 
offices and stations on the Island. 

In this example, the Atlanta pack- 
age was handled only at the New 
York BMC until it reached the sta- 
tion and the carrier. 

With fewer handlings, the pack- 
age should also travel a lot faster. 
Instead of the ten days now required 
to deliver 95 percent of the pack- 
ages from Atlanta to New York, 
postal engineers expect to deliver 
this same percentage within four 
working days. 

The goal under the bulk mail 
concept is to keep the non-preferen- 
tial mail moving. Atlanta to New 
York trailers, which will probably 
be carried on rail flatcars will reach 
N.Y. within 30 hours. After they 


are driven to the New York BMC, 
it should be only a matter of a few 
more hours before the parcel is in 
a container going to one of the de- 
livery units in the New York Metro 
Area. 

With the National Bulk Mail Sys- 
tem, the nonpreferential mail will 
have its own network. No longer 
will this type of mail have to com- 
pete with letters for postal employ- 
ees’ time. In a couple of years, there 
shouldn’t be any second-, third- or 
fourth-class “citizens” when it 
comes to moving the mail. 

In the years ahead—when the 
Postal Service can no longer receive 
large subsidies from the Congress— 
all classes of mail will have to pro- 
duce the funds needed to pay postal 
workers’ salaries and the cost of 
new buildings. 

If the Postal Service is charging 
more for handling bulk mail, we will 
have to give more in terms of re- 
liable service, and delivering pack- 
ages in good condition. With an 
efficient bulk mail network, we can 
do it—we can make this a profitable 
and growing part of our total busi- 
ness. 





"Stand by the mail box, Bertha - It might 
make you look a little thinner!” 








Postmaster William Faulkner treated customers’ mail the way he would his own 
which is why he was fired from the Postal Service. His artist wife Estelle remem- 
bers how he handled his own mail which grew heavy in the years after he had 
left the Postal Service and established himself as a novelist. “Bill had his office, 
and he used to have a trashcan,” she explained. She meant the book-lined sitting 
room in their home and the small bedroom where he wrote almost a dozen novels, 
including Light in August, The Unvanquished and Intruder in the Dust and the 
play, Requiem for a Nun; he called it his “office.” 

“It was about so tall.” (She measured off about four feet of vertical space.) 
“Here’s the way he’d do: he’d take an envelope (taking an imaginary one) and 
hold it up to the light (she held it up to the light); and he’d see if there was a check 
in it. If there wasn’t, he’d throw it into the trash can. (Her fingers flew open, 
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and the imaginary envelope vanished.) “When 
he had filled it, he’d call in Broadus, and he’d 
tell him to take that trash can—and out in the 
back we had this big ravine—and he’d tell 
Broadus to take that trash can and dump it 
into the ravine. And Broadus would get a 
wheelbarrow, and he’d do that. And that’s the 
way Bill did with all his correspondence.” She 
blinked. And then she confided: “You know, 
I went through the basket before it got thrown 
out—just to make sure that nothing valuable 
got thrown away.” 

Those years the artist and her novelist lived 
on the outskirts of Oxford, Mississippi, in the 
ante-bellum home which he had bought in 
1931 with proceeds from “that scandalous 
thing” (she called it), Sanctuary (he called it), 
and named Rowan-Oak, surrounded by the 
woods and the ravine and the quietude that he 
loved. Earlier, long before he had won the Nobel Prize or the Pulitzer Prize, when 
he was only postmaster at the University of Mississippi post office, young Faulkner 
already had received recognition for his unorthodox handling of the mails. “. . . 
You have thrown mail with return postage guaranteed and all other classes in the 
garbage can by the side entrance, near the rear door . . .,” Post Office Inspector 
Mark Webster accused him in 1924, “. . . This has gotten to be such a common 
occurrence that some patrons have gone to this garbage can to get their magazines, 
should they not be in their boxes when they looked for them.” 

“I recall the inspector being there,” affirmed William’s brother, Murry C. 
Falkner, still chuckling almost 50 years later. “He was there for several days; 
it really put a crimp into our golf games.” Indeed, the official complaint of the 
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WILLIAM 
PAULKNER 





- 
John Daughtry 
William Faulkner is shown above at 


the time he was postmaster in the 
University of Mississippi post office 





} which shared quarters with a book 
Lf store. Faulkner is the author of 19 
"4 novels. At left is Post Office Inspector 


Mark Webster who fired Faulkner. 














inspector had charged “that you do not give the office the 
proper attention, opening and closing same at your conven— 
ience; that you can be found playing golf during office hours.” 

“He was a darn good golfer,” Murry said. 

“Unsocial” he was too, asserted Inspector Webster’s indict- 
ment, “rarely ever speaking to patrons of the office unless 
absolutely necessary . . ., a habitual reader of books and 
magazines, . . . reluctant to cease reading long enough to wait 
on the partons; . . . you have a book being printed at the 
present time, the greater part of which was written while on 
duty at the post office . . .; you have permitted the following 
unauthorized persons to have access to the workroom of the 


office: Dick Bell, D. B. Holmes, Jimmy Jones, M. A. Pigford 
and others, and have permitted card playing in the office.” 
“Those names do bring back memories,” chuckled Murry 
Falkner at his Mobile, Alabama, home. Second of four brothers 
and last surviving, Jack as he is called, has retired after 30 
years with the FBI. In 1924 his presence was among those un- 
authorized at the University post office. He reminisces fondly 
in the collection, William Faulkner of Oxford, edited by James 
W. Webb and A. Wigfall Green and published by Louisiana 
State University Press: “In the early twenties Bill was, in- 
credibly enough, appointed postmaster at the University. It 
was a very small office, located in a small red brick building 
down the hill from what was then the Premedical School. Busi- 
ness became a little hectic while school was in session, but 
eased off considerably during the summer months. One season 
or another, though, Bill was no more concerned about mail for 
others than for himself, which was just as near zero in interest 
as a literate man could get. Of course, mail piled up, as did 
the indignation of some of the good boxholders. The less 
patient and most outraged would come to the single window and 
demand to know how come their various boxes were always 
empty. Depending upon the hour, these calis would interrupt 
our daily tea or card game. In either event, Bill would have 
to go to his side of the window (one is inclined to say ‘working 
side,’ but I’m afraid the adjective would require some strict 
qualification) and patiently listen out his complaints. I can 
see him now standing patiently at the window, moving air from 
the fan running faint ripples through his fine, light hair, shoulders 
erect as always, saying little and listening to some indignant 
and perplexed customer complaining at length about Bill, his 
employees, the University, the South, and finally the whole 
United States postal system. Sometimes mail could actually 
be found, after sifting through countless seed catalogues, old 
bills, and sheets of instruction on how to run a post office.” 
Seven painstakingly detailed charges were leveled against 
the casual postmaster of University, Mississippi, in a formidably 
official post office document lost for 46 years until it material- 
continued 
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ized again in The New Yorker 
magazine in 1970. Estelle Faulkner 
did not see the letter until 1971. 
“Well, I declare,” said the lady 
from Mississippi. She scanned the 
columns intently. “You know, I 
don’t believe some of this.” She 
paused. “But then, it just might 
be true.” She laughed merrily. 
“My, they certainly have this docu- 
mented in detail, don’t they?” And 
she smiled mischievously. “Bill just 
might have done this. He’d probably 
be in a back room with his feet up 
on the desk reading something.” 

The late Phil Stone, close friend 
and counselor who made Faulkner 
write—in the beginning forced him 
to write, bullied him into it—in 
1931 ably summarized and stigma- 
tized Faulkner’s postal career: “He 
made the damnedest Postmaster the 
world has even seen.” 

Then what was he doing there? 

“It was my father who got Bill 
the job as postmaster,” Mrs. Faulk- 
ner said. “He was the district at- 
torney, and he just pulled some 
strings.” 

“My father always thought a lot 
of Bill,” Mrs. Faulkner said. “He 
was very fond of him—(she smiled) 
—until I told him I was going to 
marry him (a few years after the 
post office episode). He didn’t like 
that at all. You know, Bill was out 
of work—” 

Young Faulkner had not been 
elated by the nomination. “I forced 
Bill to take the job over his own 
declination and refusal,” his friend, 
Phil Stone, exclaimed. 

They were even then on that 
score: Inspector Mark Webster had 
obtained his job in 1923 by pester- 
ing his Senator and, not content 
with that success, had summoned 
further congressional influence to 
rescind his original duty assignment 
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His wife was “in 
Webster’s 


to Austin, Texas. 
a delicate condition,” 
Congressman explained. 

And that is why the former pos- 
tal clerk from Knoxville, Tennessee, 
was assigned near home, to the 
Chattanooga Division which twice 
sent him for seasoning to Corinth, 
Mississippi, where the territory in- 
cluded small post offices and routine 
cases like that of the indifferent post- 
master at University. Mark Webster 
was 35 years old when he called 
upon William Faulkner in July or 
August, 1924. Webster had been 
an inspector less than a year. He 
had not done well, and he was not 
acute enough to realize it. He had 
spent 11 years sorting mail in Knox- 
ville where he had earned a reputa- 
tion as an industrious and efficient 
worker, and for seven and a half 
years before that he had mixed gum 
at Knoxville’s Walla Walla Gum 
Company. 

He wanted to become an inspec- 
tor, he said, because he “always had 
a desire to do detective work,” and 
throughout his brief tenure he per- 
sisted in his belief that his job was 
primarily “detective work.” 

He got along with others, tried 
hard and aspired to a higher place 
in the Postal Service. He would 
have been properly dismayed with 
the lackadaisical manner of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi postmaster. 

William Faulkner’s aspirations 
were of a different sort. Distant- 
eyed daydreamer, he struggled in- 
wardly with the stirrings of wanting 
to write. The restlessness of young 
manhood had led the 20-year-old 
Faulkner to New Haven in 1918 to 
visit Phil Stone at Yale and thence 
to Toronto where he enlisted in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, earning 
a pilot’s rating and commission al- 
though the Great War gave out be- 





fore he could get into it, and so he 
returned to Oxford, tried a fretful 
year at the University, gave it up 
and late in 1920 departed for New 
York where he spent a year with 
Stark Young, writer from Oxford, 
and came home to find Phil Stone 
waiting for him, urging him to write 
and pushing him into the job at the 
University post office. 

He became acting postmaster on 
December 5, 1921, and was con- 
firmed on May 3, 1922. He was 
almost 27, preoccupied and inatten- 
tive as ever, when he was appre- 
hended by the post office inspector 
with the name of the dictionary 
which Faulkner avidly read, un- 
aware of the fine irony that the 
man with the dictionary’s name had 
trouble writing up his official re- 
ports. 


The two of them, the inapt post- 
master and the inept post office 
inspector, could hardly have under- 
stood each other. 


Except one thing. 

They agreed between them, if by 
no other means than non-communi- 
cation, that William Faulkner was 
never meant to be a postmaster. 


The upshot of it was that on Sep- 
tember 2, 1924, Post Office In- 
spector Webster sent off a formal 
letter of charges which gave Post- 
master Faulkner five days to show 
cause why he should not be removed 
from the service. 


“I swear he never replied to it.” 
said Estelle Faulkner in 1971. At 
least formally he did not (unless The 
New Yorker has that document 
tucked away somewhere too), but 
friends still remember the postmas- 
ter’s parting words: “Never again 
will I be at the beck and call of 
every so-and-so who’s got two 
cents to buy a stamp.” bei 











Sequestered among the trees and shrubs of 
Havasu Canyon is the Havasupai indian vil- 
lage of Supai lying 2,400 feet beneath the 
South Rim of the Grand Canyon. Mail and 
groceries for the villagers make the long trek 
by mules, like the one being packed by 
Leonard Sinyella. Stanley Manakacha, home 
after a rough trip rounding up horses, is 
another packer who regularly rides with the 
mule train. 





Roseate luster 
of the cliffs 
lights Havasu 
Falls at sun- 
down; cascade 
pours 125 feet 
into the dark 
blue depths of 
Supai Creek. 
Different kind 
of loveliness is 
that of Brenda 
Jones who was 
born to the 
natural beauty 
of her Supai 
homeland. 


Sixty miles of dirt road off Route 66 is Hualapai Hilltop where the road 
ends. From Hilltop, travelers can reach Supai on foot or by chartered 
helicopter, but the most practical way still is by horseback over the rim 
and down the winding trail eight miles along the switchbacks to the 
hogbacks to the dry wash floor and then across Supai Creek to the 
Havasupai Indian village at the bottom of the Grand Canyon. Three 
times a week a mule train from Supai picks its way up the difficult 
mountain path to Hilltop and loads mail, groceries and small luxuries 
for the secluded Indian reservation in Grand Canyon National Park. 
About 300 persons live there in Havasu Canyon, a lush green valley of 
willows and cottonwoods, surrounded by massive sandstone walls. 
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+m. Headed home, the” mule train crosses the dry 
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wash floor of Hualapai Canyon; ahead lie 


Supai Greek and then the village itself. 
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The Havasupai _liveli- 
hood depends upon agri- 
culture and tourism; the 
Indians rent riding horses 
or pack horses to some of 
the 15,000 tourists who 
visit the hidden village 
each year, and the tribal 
council has decided to 
build a new tourist hotel 
and restaurant. Newer 
style houses, including 
prefabs, are beginning to 
replace the traditional 
one-room dwellings, but 
none of the 50 homes 
has electricity, and vil- 
lagers shop daily at Supai’s 
only store for fresh meat, 
canned foods, coffee, 
bread and soft drinks. 

Television and news- 
papers have not come to 
Supai, and the village de- 
pends on its mail service 
for communications with 
the world “up on top.” 

Postmaster Virginia 
Hanna, whoshares a build- 
ing with the Public Health 
Service clinic, receives her 
mail on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays. Most of 
it is general delivery, and 
she distributes it promptly 
to waiting customers. Su- 
pai post office is part of 
the Kingman, Arizona, sec- 
tional center. Star route 
carrier Ray Barker, who 
drives the mail in a pickup 
truck to the canyon rim, 
is from Peach Springs 
which is located on Route 
66, six miles east of the 
dirt-road turn-off to Hua- 
lapai Hilltop. 

The Havasupai’ home- 
lands, settled perhaps as 
long ago as the twelfth 
century, were made a res- 
ervation by the United 
States government in 1880. 
The secure stone walls of 
Havasu Canyon have 
helped the Indians pre- 
serve much of their cus- 
toms and cultural identity, 
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Photos by Terry Eiler 


but change is creeping 
in. The influence of the 
movies, for example, has 
long since reached Supai. 
A weekly film from “up 
on top” makes the descent 
by mail train and is shown 
in the community recrea- 
tion hall to a choosy audi- 
ence which has decided 
preferences in movie fare: 
the Indians want to see 
Westerns. aks 


Mail comes to Supai, lugged 
from pack mule to post office 
by Floyd Putesoy. Postmaster 
Virginia Hanna quickly distrib- 
utes the mail to tourists and 
to villagers like Earle Paya and 
wife Lillian who rocks her 
granddaughter. Mrs. Hanna’s 
dog has his own reasons for 
liking the mail service. 








POR YOU 
SECURIT 


“If you’re looking for a rocking- 
chair job, forget it,” was the blunt 
reply of Paul Cruse, the new Secu- 
rity Officer for Chicago Postal Fa- 
cilities, to a fellow who said he 
was “. . . getting too old to handle 
mail sacks.” 

In hiring more than 225 men and 
women for the Chicago Security 
Force, Supervisor Cruse is looking 
for persons who can hold their own 

continued 
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Se C URI { continued 


in rough situations. “We want 
trained law enforcement people with 
a willingness to solve problems 
rather than not see them.” 

In Chicago, and in more than 18 
other metropolitan areas, the In- 
spection Service will be replacing 
the old watchmen and guard posi- 
tions with this new Security Force. 

The purpose: better protection for 
postal employees and for the mails. 
Rising crime rates in the cities and 
increasing theft from the mails, by 
individuals and by organized crime, 
impelled Postmaster General Winton 
M. Blount to order creation of the 
Security Force. He asked William J. 
Cotter, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the Postal Inspection Serv- 
ice, to establish the first uniformed 
branch of the venerable postal law 
enforcement agency. 

New Forces have also been set-up 
in Philadelphia, Springfield, MA, the 
AMF at Kennedy Airport, San 
Francisco, Oakland and Los Ange- 
les. Nearly 1,000 special technicians 
will be needed at these facilities. 

In addition, the Security Force 
is hiring 428 special technicians to 
protect areas outside Federal Dis- 
trict and Circuit courts at 103 
Postal Service operated buildings. 
Typical cities are Charlotte, North 
Carolina, East St. Louis and Peoria, 
Illinois, and Pecos, Texas. It is esti- 


mated that by 1975 the size of the 
total force in all postal facilities and 
federal courts will reach 5,000. 

The men in charge of the Security 
Forces in each city are persons with 
considerable experience in law en- 
forcement work. In Chicago, Paul 
Cruse worked more than four years 
as an Investigative Aide in the In- 
spection Service. 

Career postal guards and watch- 
men will have first chance at the 
new Security Force positions, pro- 
vided they measure up to stiff re- 
quirements. Sex will not be one of 
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them; several women have been 
accepted for Security Force jobs. 

The physical requirements for the 
Security Force limit the number of 
men on the old guard forces who 
can qualify. One guard who didn’t 
give up was John T. O’Shea. 

A veteran of World War II, he 
is 5-feet, 614 -inches tall, and he did 
weigh 230 lbs. While he met the 
minimum height requirement for the 
Security Force by a half-inch, he 
was considerably overweight. He’s 
lost more than half of his excess 
poundage and is well on his way 
toward acceptable weight for his 
height. 

After guards and watchmen have 
been considered, security techni- 
cians may be recruited from among 
clerks, carriers and other career 
postal employees and from persons 
outside the Postal Service, prefer- 
ably those with some civilian or mil- 
itary police experience. 

Chicago’s Postmaster Henry Mc- 





Gee sees a real need for the new 
Security Force. “With 26,000 per- 
sons working in our postal facilities 
our employee population exceeds 
that of many cities. Like any larger 
community, we need a trained secu- 
rity force. Our employees deserve 
effective protection against a few 
trouble makers in the parking lots 
and in our work areas.” 

“Ninety percent of the reason for 
our Security Force is for the pro- 
tection of our employees,” said the 
postmaster of a southern city. “Be- 
fore we had them, we had to send 
a supervisor out, whenever we 
changed tours, to see that our 
women employees particularly could 
get to their cars.” 

Security technicians, of course, 
will also be keeping close watch on 
the mails, preventing thefts from 
whatever quarter. 

Inspector William R. Newsome, 
directing the entire Security Force 
program for the Chicago Division, 




















Three week intensified training pro- 
gram at OPTO, in Norman, OK, is 
planned to improve Security Force 
candidates’ physical stamina, to 
sharpen their reflexes, and to teach 
them the many law enforcement tech- 
niques they must be prepared to use. 


says an effective security force re- 
quires the hiring of qualified per- 
sons, providing the right training 
and then demanding high perform- 
ance on the job. 

Security Force job opportunities 
are posted in the appropriate post 
office, and interested employees may 
apply by completing form 171 and 
sending it to the Inspector-in- 
Charge of the appropriate Inspec- 
tion Service division. 

In addition to being in good 


physical shape, Security Force 
candidates must pass a written ex- 
amination and must have an ability 
to deal with the public and to work 
in stress situations. 

The next hurdle is successfully 
completing the three-week training 
program offered by Oklahoma 
Postal Training Operations (OPTO) 
on the University of Oklahoma 
campus. Here candidates devote six 
hours a day to subjects which in- 
clude: gathering evidence, plant se- 
curity and problems of narcotic 
addiction as they relate to postal 
security. Another two hours are de- 
voted daily to field training, marks- 
manship, athletics and some of the 
basic principles of unarmed self- 
defense tactics. 

If a candidate passes, he’s ready 
for duty as either a Level 5 security 
aide or level 6 security technician, 
depending upon whether the person 
has at least one year of law enforce- 
ment experience. 

On the job, the new security tech- 
nician will have close support from 
his supervisor. Under the old watch- 
men system, for example, Chicago 
had only three supervisors for 146 
men in contrast to one supervisor 
for every 15 to 20 security tech- 
nicians under the new plan. 


A Security Force technician has 
opportunities for advancement 
which just didn’t exist before. Not 
only are there more supervisory po- 
sitions into which a technician can 
earn a promotion, but he also has 


a chance to become an investigative 
aide in the Inspection Service and 
an inspector. 

Paul Cruse is also planning to 
keep his security technicians on their 
toes with refresher courses. There 
will be plenty of training in the ori- 
ental arts of persuasion, such as 
judo, if Security Supervisor Robert 
Hackett has his way. Holder of a 
third-degree black belt, Hackett pre- 
fers something gentler when it comes 
to arm-twisting than judo. “I don’t 
like to break bones,” he says in ex- 
plaining his preference for aikido. 
“I go with the muscles, rather than 
against them,” he'll point out as 
he bends the opponent’s hand for- 
ward rather than backward as in 
karate. 

That skill is just one of many 
which the new U.S. Postal Service 
security officer must possess. He 
must be versatile because he faces a 
tough job. But for those’ who meas- 
ure up, the new uniform means a 
new challenge, new satisfaction and 
a new kind of esprit de corps & 
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“He was a letter carrier in civilian life!” 
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Wilmer Gaylord 





and Donald Fraser as 
operate the Letter Mail 
Transport Unit, designed = 
specially for laboratory use; 
machine provides a controlled flow « 


of mail for tests on other equipment. 
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You run into all manner of new 
things at the Postal Service Re- 
search & Engineering Laboratory. 
At the six-months-old facility in 
Rockville, Maryland, 24 engi- 
neers, psychologists, and crafts- 
men test and evaluate new de- 
velopments in postal machinery. 
Most of the equipment is devel- 


Plessey Letter Sorter 





oped under contract. Below, Lab 
Chief Reynold Meneeley explains 
a Plessey Letter Sorter, one of 
several now being evaluated. 
R & E Lab improvements on the 
Multi-Chute Parcel Sorter have 
increased its capacity from 8 to 
32 sorts; Clark Alexander demon- 
strates. Robert Drier is adjusting 
the -laser on the Flying Spot 
Scanner, which helps translate 
printed addresses into a form 


Flying Spot Scanner 


Parcel Inspection System 


computers can understand. The 
Parcel Inspection System, tested 
by Richard Cumings, uses low- 
level X-rays to see through par- 
cels and can be operated all day 
long with no radiation danger. 
And in the Human Factors Lab, 
psychologists figure in the peo- 
ple factor: Addy Stewart (top) 
measures Cindy Wright's ZIP- 
Code accuracy at different letter- 
sorting speeds. i 





Letter-Sorting Accuracy Test 
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New members of the POSTAL 
LIFE Advisory Board are Julian 
Mallory, mail handler from Phila- 
delphia, and Robert C. Wilfong, 
postmaster at Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. They succeed Miami postal 
clerk Daniel Presilla and Postmas- 
ter Eugene J. Gabriel of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, whose one-year terms have 
expired. The five-member board 








Robert Wilfong 


Julian Mallory 


meets every other month to review 
POSTAL LIFE, criticize content, 
suggest improvement and to repre- 
sent readers’ interests in the publi- 
cation. 

Mr. Mallory runs the facer-can- 
celer on tour three so that he can 
work days for the Philadelphia 
Board of Education as an assistant 
for internal security and student se- 
curity in public schools. Mr. Mal- 
lory, 36, joined the Postal Service 
in 1958 after a three-year stint with 
the Marines. He is a member of 
the National Alliance of Postal and 
Federal Employees, is married and 
has four children. 

Mr. Wilfong began as a substitute 
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clerk at Alexandria, Louisiana, in 
1956. After Army service, he re- 
turned to his clerkship, became a 
management trainee in 1962 and a 
postal service officer trainee in 1965. 
He was covering 140 post offices in 
1969 when he was chosen by the 
Management Selection Board for the 
top job at Baton Rouge. He has a 
bachelor’s degree from Louisiana 
College. Mr. Wilfong, 34, and his 
wife have two sons. 


CENTRAI 


A father-and-son team has been 
honored by the Boy Scouts of 
America. Leonard R. Elliott, Sr., 
Chicago postal clerk for 27 years, 
has received the coveted Silver 
Beaver Award for more than 20 
years of outstanding work as a 
scouting leader. His son, Leonard, 
15, a Life Scout working toward 
Eagle rank, was speaker at the 
awards banquet. Winner of the 
Patrick Henry oratorical competi- 
tion, young Elliott spoke to more 
than 1,100 guests on “What Scout- 
ing Means to Me.” 


* * * 


The Reverend Donald A. Correu 
has moved from the ministry to a 
postal career. Mr. Correu, former 
pastor of Hyde Park Presbyterian 
Church, is now a substitute carrier 
at St. Joseph, Missouri. “While I 


intend to continue preaching on 
Sundays and perform as a minister 





when needed,” Mr. Correu said, “I 
am making post office work my full- 
time career.” 


ITHERN REGION 


Virgil B. Smith, Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, rural carrier, is a new mem- 
ber of the Helmes Wrestlers’ Hall 
of Fame. Smith was plagued with 
illness during championship matches 
throughout his high school career. 
But after entering competition at 
Oklahoma State University, Smith 
went undefeated through college. 
He took the National Championship 
at 165 pounds in 1941 and 1942. 

* * * 

College is a family affair for the 
Ronald C. Pradons of Columbus, 
Georgia. Foremen of mails Pradon, 
his wife, and daughter Robbie all 
attend classes at Columbus College. 
Mrs. Pradon and Robbie compete 
with each other for A’s; Dad—a 
sophomore business administration 
major—is a C student but improv- 
ing. Explains Pradon, a 16-year 
veteran of the Postal Service: “I 
realize that tomorrow’s postal mana- 
gers must have a high level educa- 
tional background; I have endeav- 
ored to keep step with the Postal 
Service’s move toward more efficient 
production by starting at the bottom 
and improving myself.” 


* * * 


A routine collection netted a six- 
pack of beer among the letters in 
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a Valdosta, Georgia, collection box. 
The unaddressed six-pack was taken 
to the post office where Postmaster 
Tom McLeon said: “If anyone 
wants to claim it, there’s 70 cents 
postage due.” 

\STERN REGION 


Mail handler Sylvester L. Terry, 
of Baltimore, Maryland, has been 
presented a $100 award for bravery. 
Hearing a cry for help, Mr. Terry 
rushed to the aid of a fellow em- 
ployee and routed two assailants. 
The mail handler then called for 
first aid and an ambulance. 

* * * 

Service station owner Steve 
Toland has decided to give window 
clerks a little competition. Drivers 
who fill up at his station in Dover, 
New Jersey, get U.S. postage stamps 
instead of the usual trading stamps. 
Mr. Toland gives a one-cent stamp 
with every gallon of gas. “A lot 
of people come in for six gallons 
just to get a six-cent stamp.” he 
said. “One guy ordered two gal- 
lons, then handed me two letters 
and asked me to mail them. It’s 
doubled business.” 


-W YORK REGION 
Hilda Turner is the Outstanding 


Handicapped Postal Employee for 
1971. Postmaster General Winton 
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Hilda Turner 


M. Blount presented the award dur- 
ing special ceremonies in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The New York City mail 
handler was cited for “exceptional 
job performance” during her four 
and a half years of service. She 
specializes in air mail facing and 
separation of air mail from special 
delivery. Miss Turner, who has a 
perfect work attendance record, is 
deaf and partially blind. She holds 
a bachelor’s degree in psychology 
and sociology from Brooklyn Col- 
lege and a master’s degree in social 
studies from Buffalo University. 
Awards also were presented to 
winners from each of the old re- 
gions. Recipients were: EDWARD 
A. DALY, clerk, Miami, Florida; 
JAMES F. ABBOTT, postmaster, 
Gales Ferry, Connecticut; PRANAS 
JURJONAS, clerk, Chicago, Illinois; 
CHARLES E. MORRIS, mail hand- 
ler, Indianapolis, Inciana; JOE H. 
CHILDS, postmaster, Brownwood, 
Texas; JAMES H. FULLER, post- 
master, Torrington, Wyoming; 
HARLEY J. KNIGHT, general 
clerk, Birmingham, Alabama; WIL- 
LIAM R. GORTON, cleaner, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; RUTH A. SALIS- 
BURY, distribution and window 
clerk, North Bergen, New Jersey; 
FRANK H. BRITTON, rural letter 
carrier, Fort Madison, Iowa; ROB- 
ERT E. RAINSBERRY, account- 
ing clerk, Hayward, California; 
EDWARD J. LARSON, city car- 


rier, Bothell, Washington; ROBERT 
LEE KIRBY, clerk, Baltimore, 
Maryland; and CALVIN A. BOR- 
ROR, clerk, Wichita, Kansas. 


WESTERN REGION 


Walter W. Wade, letter carrier in 
Manitou Springs, Colorado, has 
been presented two of scouting’s 
highest awards: the Silver Beaver 
for distinguished service and the 
Woodbadge for highly trained Scout- 
ers. Walt joined the scouting pro- 
gram in 1938. He and his son re- 
ceived Eagle Scout rank in the first 
father-son presentation in the Kas- 
kaskia Council in Illinois. 

x + + 

Two brothers in the Denver, Colo- 
rado, post office are still doing things 
together: identical twins Steward 
E. Dietrick and Duward L. Dietrick 
were promoted to foremen of mails 
on the same day. Messrs. Dietrick 
and Dietrick entered military service 
in World War II on the same day 
and were wounded in action on the 
same day—within 30 minutes of 
each other. Both joined the postal 
service on November 1, 1946; both 
belong to the National Association 
of Postal Supervisors, both belong 
to the Grandview Congregational 
Church, and both list water-skiing 
and motorcycling as hobbies. 

* *” * 

John F. Young, postmaster of the 
Colorado mining town of Cotopaxi, 
says he has counted no fewer than 
103 different spellings of the town’s 
name on mail sent to his post office. 
Cotopaxi was named after a vol- 
cano in Ecuador. 

* * * 

Marion Setz, believed to be the 
nation’s oldest living retired letter 
carrier, has celebrated his 100th 
birthday at his home in Walla Walla, 
Washington. Mr. Setz joined the 
Post Office Department at Seattle 
in 1906 and retired in 1936. co 
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Our FeadetS°Wiite‘Letters 


Editor, POSTAL LIFE, Washington, D.C. 20260 


Send letters to: 






Sparkling! 


| am a letter carrier in Flushing, N.Y. One day last week 
something funny happened. Someone on my route was 
changing spark plugs. After he put in the new ones, he 
put the old ones back in the little boxes that the plugs 
come in. He then left them on the sidewalk. One of 
the little boys on the block came along and started to 
play mailman, putting one plug in each of 12 mailboxes. 
The next day, one woman came over to me and said how 
come | didn’t get a spark plug sample! 

ALLEN SHERMAN 

Letter Carrier 
Flushing, NY 11367 


No Fairy-Tale Franklin 


Nuts! That’s all | can say. Nuts! Normally | don’t bother with 
garbage like this, but since there are fools in existence who 
choose to ramble on and on about the dishonor done to 
Benjamin Franklin a couple of issues back, | have decided 
to make an alternatiwe viewpoint known. | considered the 
article most enlightening, and perhaps even more important, 
highly entertaining. | feel that the editor exhibited very good 
taste by printing this colorful story in the midst of less inter- 
esting material. | contend that the disgrace lies not with the 
fact that the data was printed, but rather with the fact that 
there are people alive, now, today who think exactly like 
they’re told to. Down with people who worship fairy-tale- 
Franklins (or any thing else) in lieu of learning the truth. 
Editor, my good man, don’t you let those few who have 

nothing to do but criticize your work, have a hand in turning 
your magazine into a tedious drag. 

EVERETT LEARY HOLT 

Clerk 
Greenfield, IN 46140 


One Upmanship 


| can’t beat Victor Codella’s record of 150 dogs for 252 
residences, having only 125 dogs on my walking route. 
However, | would like to know how he gets by with such 
a short route. Besides my 252 residences, | deliver mail to a 
220 unit apartment complex, also on foot, the boxes being 
in banks of four to six. Incidentally, | didn’t count dogs 
there, because they are predominantly of the small variety 
which are kept inside—safe from the danger of becoming 
infected by biting a mailman. ESTHER A. MADSEN 


Auburn, WA 98002 
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Regarding your article in the July-August issue, ‘“‘Doggone 
It,’"’ | would like to know more about this carrier’s route. Is 
it a full time route or an auxiliary one? It doesn’t seem possi- 
ble to have only 252 stops, and be full-time. We have an 
auxiliary route in our town and it has 402 stops—and we 
cover it in six hours. My goodness—with only 252 stops he 
would have time not only to count dogs but cats and even 


ants on the sidewalk. 
R. G. YERKES 
Belpre, OH 45714 


(The following letter of appreciation was written to the post- 
master at Phoenix, Arizona:) 


| gave your department what | thought an almost impossible 
task: to find a friend of mine whose address | had lost. 
You not only found them, but you did so within four days 
of my posting the letter from Australia. !n these days when 
it is hard to get anybody to do anything out of the ordi- 
nary, let alone put themselves out for someone 6,000 miles 
away, it almost restores one’s faith in the human race. 
| thank you and your department whole-heartedly and you 
may believe your gesture was most appreciated. 

JOHN L. HERIOT 
South Yarra, Australia. 


Skip strong slang 
Don’t you think it is our duty to try to improve morals? I 
personally believe the strong slang describing the apparently 
stuck mail-box door in the May-June issue of POSTAL LIFE 
(page 20) is not appropriate. 

PAUL J. PELISSIER 

Letter Carrier 
Marquette, MI 49855 S 
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HISTORIC POSTAL LABOR CONTRACT SIGNED 


Key participants in the July 20, 1971, labor contract signing ceremony in 
Washington, D.C.—the first postal agreement achieved through collective 
bargaining—are, from left: Lonnie Johnson, president, Mail Handlers; 
Michael J. Cullen, president, Special Delivery Messengers; Monroe Crable, 
president, Maintenance Employees; Francis S. Filbey, president, Postal 
Clerks and newly elected president of American Postal Workers Union; 
Bernard Cushman, chief negotiator for the seven exclusive unions; William 
J. Usery, Assistant Secretary of Labor; Postmaster General Winton M. 
Blount; James H. Rademacher, president, Letter Carriers; Chester W. Par- 
rish, president, Motor Vehicle Employees; Claude E. Olmstead, president, 
Rural Letter Carriers; James P. Blaisdell, chief negotiator for postal man- 
agement; and Peter Fosco, president of Laborers’ International. 


John Daughtry 
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